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Snead Standard Stack 


A bookstack realizing all the principles of modern 
stack construction and offering every advantage 
to efficient library work 


WITH uprights of selected, grey iron castings, neatly moulded 
from well designed, clean cut patterns and sand blasted, ground 
and finished to obtain the best possible result. They extend the 
full width of shelves, supporting the latter at all four corners. 


WITH shelves of the Snead Open Bar construction, quickly inter- 
changeable at intervals of about one inch, which Jock in place 
by gravity and have no end brackets or loose adjustment parts. 
Shelves cannot rattle, their flexibility insures support at all 
corners. 


WITH a finish, on all fixed parts, of aluminum bronze or light- 
reflecting, air-drying enamel which may be renewed with the 
stack in place. And with a finish, on all movable parts, of black 
semi-gloss, rubber japan baked in ovens to give a smooth, hard 
and elastic covering. 


WITH a compact design which gives a maximum book storage 
capacity, greater than any other form of standard stack. 


WITH all parts of the stack incombustible. 


WITH an open construction of uprights, shelves and deck floors 
which eliminates all hollow spaces and inaccessible dust collecting 
pockets which harbor vermin, and permits of thorough fumiga- 
tion by germ destroying gases; a construction which permits of 
thorough heating and ventilation of the stack room. 


SNEAD Standard Stack can be adapted to almost any purpose 
and always presents an appearance architecturally’ beautiful. 


Catalog on request Correspondence Solicited 


The Snead & Co. Iron 
Works, Inc. 


(FOUNDED 1848) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. TORONTO, ONT. 
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Minutes of the Special Libraries Association 
Asbury Park, N. J., June 28 and 30, 1916 


FIRST SESSION 
June 28, 1916, a. m. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Special 
Libraries Association was called to order by 
the President, Andrew Linn Bostwick, in the 
Palm Room of the New Monterey at 9:30 
a. m. 

The reading of the minutes of the seventh 
annual meeting at Haines Fall, N. Y., was 
dispensed with. 

President Bostwick gave a brief resumé of 
the activities of the Association during the 
year. 

Owing to the absence of Mr. D. C. Buell 
of Omaha who was to have read a paper en- 
titled “Sources of Information for the Busi- 
ness Man,” the paper was read by Mr. 
Samuel Ranck of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dr. C. C. Williamson, Municipal Reference 
Librarian, New York City, presented a pa- 
per entitled “The Public Official and the 
Special Library.” 

This was followed by a brief discussion of 
a printed paper entitled “Standardization by 
a Library Unit System,” by Mr. G. W. Lee, 
Librarian, Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. Copies of the printed paper were dis- 
tributed by Mr. Lee. 

Miss Rhea King, Librarian of the Retail 
Credit Co., read a very interesting paper on 
“The System Used by the Library of the Re- 
tail Credit Co., to Develop Employees.” 

“The Editorial Office a New Field for Li- 
brarians” was the title of a paper given by 
Miss Renee B. Stern of the Mother‘s Maga- 
zine, Elgin, 111. 

In the absence of C. R. Woodruff, Chairman 
of the Committee on a National Center of 
Municipal Information, the report of the 
Committee was read by the President of the 
Association. Action was deferred until the 
final business session. 


SECOND SESSION 


June 28, 1916, p. m. 


The second session was called to order by 
the President in the parlor of the Columbia 
Hotel. This meeting was given over to a 


series of round table discussions, a half hour 
being devoted to each of five subjects. Miss 
Elizabeth V. Dobbins presided at the discus- 
sion of the “Treatment of Pamphlets.” Mr. 
D. N. Handy led the conference on “Special 
Libraries Employees.” Miss Marion R. Glenn 
conducted the “Classification Systems” round 
table. Mr. H. H. B. Meyer had charge of 
“Co-operation in Bibliographical Work,” and 
“Special Library Publicity” was handled by 
Mr. Brainerd Dyer. 

At the close of these discussions the meet- 
ing adjourned to Friday, 9:30 a. m. 


THIRD SESSION 
June 30, 1916, a. m. 


The President called the third session to 
order in the parlor of the Columbia Hotel at 
9:30 a. m. 

Mr. Kenneth C. Walker, Technology Li- 
brarian, Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, read a 
paper entitled “Co-operation Between Spe- 
cial Libraries and the Engineering Profes- 
sion.” 

“The Public Affairs Information Service” 
was discussed by Mr. John A. Lapp. 

Mr. Ralph L. Powers, Librarian, College 
of Business Administration, Boston Univer- 
sity, presented a paper, “The Special Library 
and the Student of Business.” 

Mr. Frederick Rex, Librarian of the Mu- 
nicipal Reference Library, of Chicago, was 
not able to be present to deliver his paper on 
“The Municipal Reference Library as a 
Public Utility.” A typewritten copy of the 
paper was in the hands of the President and 
on the recommendation of the Association 
the paper was ordered printed in Special 
Libraries. 

“The Work of the Detroit Edison Co. Li- 
brary” was presented by Miss Maud A. Cara- 
bin, Librarian of the Company. 


FOURTH SESSION 


June 30, 1916, p. m. 


The annual business meeting was held in 
the Palm Room of the New Monterey at 2 
p. m. President Bostwick in the chair. 
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The Secretary-Treasurer presented the 
report of the financial condition of the As- 
sociation, and the report was accepted. 

On the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, F. N. Norton, Philadelphia. 

Vice-President, Dr. C. C. Williamson, New 
York City. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
dianapolis. 

Member of the Executive Board, Elizabeth 
V. Dobbins, New York City. 

{Owing to the prolonged illness of Mr. 
Morton, he has, since the meeting, been 
compelled to resign the Presidency and his 
successor has not yet been chosen. ] 

The by-laws were amended so as to per- 
mit the Ex-President of the Association to 
be a member of the Executive Board. 

The Committee on Clippings was continued 


John A. Lapp, In- 
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with instructions to present a final report 
at the 1917 meeting. 


ADJOURNED SESSION 
June 30, 1916, p. m. 


A committee of three, consisting of Miss 
Glenn, chairman, Mr. Lapp and Miss Dob- 
bins was appointed by the Chair to act asa 
committee on Relation of Business Libraries 
to Industrial Organizations.. 

It was expressed as the sense of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association that of the three 
plans proposed by the Committee on Nation- 
al Center for Municipal Information, the so- 
called second plan or the development of the 
Public Affairs Information Service gives the 
most promise and that the committee be 
asked if it is feasible to work out a plan 
along this line. 

J. CUNNINGHAM, 
Secretary. 





The Public Official and the Special Library’ 


By C. C. Williamson, Ph. D.. Municipal Reference Librarian, New York City 


It has taken a great deal of courage to keep 
the promise I made to our President several 
weeks ago to read a paper on “The Public 
Official and the Special Library.’ I say it 
takes a great deal of courage to come here 
and tell you what I think about public offi- 
cials and special libraries, because I have 
nothing to say which you do not already 
know, which has not already been said bet- 
ter than I can say it. Any ideas which I may 
have are commonplace to all special libra- 
rians. If I could tell you that I do not ap- 
prove of the special library movement, that 
the public business cannot be helped by the 
library, that we are all on the wrong track, 
I am sure you would be interested, at least, 
and might get some stimulus. In discussing 
this subject before an audience of special 
librarians, I am in a position to appreciate 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton's saying that “The most 
dreadful conclusion a literary man can 
come to is the conclusion that the ordinary 
view is the right one. It is the last and wild- 
est kind of courage,” he says, ‘‘that can 
stand on a tower before ten thousand people 
and tell them that twice two is four.” 

The special library is rapidly coming to 
the point where it will be considered an in- 
dispensable part of every large business or 
other enterprise. In the process of special- 
ization within the organization we find a 
tendency for related or similar activities to 
become integrated. In this way a business 
develops an accounting department, an en- 
gineering department, a purchasing depart- 
ment, a sales department, a legal depart- 
ment, and so on. In exactly the same way 
the need for well organized and efficient in- 


formation service is producing a _ distinct 
department which is usually called, for want 
of a better name, the library. Insurance 
companies, banks, laundries, public utilities, 
manufacturing concerns and many other 
kinds of business organizations have estab- 
lished libraries, not from sentimental mo- 
tives, but because it has become apparent 
that a library is, under present conditions, 
an essential element for business success. 
The special library is purely utilitarian, a 
labor-saving, profit-increasing device.’ The 
wide-awake executive, who has taken the 
place of the hard headed business man, has 
the same need for a librarian that he has 
for engineers, attorneys, accountants and 
all the other specialists who are required in 
the modern business organization. A busi- 
ness librarian exclaimed to me not long ago 
that her employers had no respect at all for 
a library. “Why,” said she, “if I do not have 
what they want off comes my head!” Cer- 
tainly! Why not? If an accountant cannot 
construct a balance sheet, or a salesman 
cannot sell goods, should his head not come 


off? Respect for a business library will be 
in direct proportion to its utility in the 
business. 


Unfortunately, it is not an easy matter to 
figure the exact share of the profits which 
should be credited to the library. A bit of 
information produced at the right moment 
may be worth thousands of dollars to the 
concern, and although it may not stand on 


* Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Spe 


cial Libraries Association, Asbury Park, June 28, 
1916. Other papers will appear in succeeding num- 
bers. 
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the books to the credit of the library, it is 
not likely to be entirely overlooked. No 
business corporation will hesitate to invest 
large sums in equipment and salaries for a 
library if it can be shown that it pays. 

After all it is far easier to measure results 
in the special library than in the general li- 
brary, and this is what makes special library 
work so interesting and attractive. As a 
rule we have a definite clientele of persons 
who seek for definite facts. In the general 
public library there is no definite responsi- 
bility to any one class of patrons. The busi- 
ness man may not find there what he wants, 
but the librarian excuses himself for his in- 
efficiency on the ground that the general 
library is not designed primarily to serve 
business men and they should therefore be 
thankful for any help they can get from it. 
The engineer, the chemist, the accountant, 
the artist, the newspaper writer, may not 
find just what they want either; but what of 
it? It is a general library, and cannot be ex- 
pected to serve specialists. Under cover of 
its general character it is possible for a li- 
brary to hide an astonishing amount of in- 
efficiency and lack of adaptation to the real 
needs of the community to which it looks for 
respect and financial support. The world’s 
work today is carried on by specialists. The 
plumber, the electrician, as well as the 
artist and the inspector of sewers is a spe- 
cialist. A library which does not strive to 
serve the specialist acceptably has a piti- 
fully small and uninteresting field. 

We special librarians should be thankful 
that it is possible to know day by day wheth- 
er our work is a success or a failure. It is 
like the work of the soldier and the lawyer. 
“Some professions,’ says a gifted contem- 
porary, “require a certain crystalline real- 
ism, especially about results. Such profes- 
sions are the soldier and the lawyer; these 
give ample opportunity for crimes but not 
much for mere illusions. If you have com- 
posed a bad opera, you may persuade your- 
self that it is a good one; if you have carved 
a bad statue you can think yourself better 
than Michael Angelo. But if you have lost a 
battle, you cannot believe you have won it; 
if your client is hanged you cannot pretend 
that you got him off.” The special librarian 
is not likely to labor under the delusion that 
he has done all that could be expected of 
him, even though he has done nothing at all. 

The extension of the special library has 
been somewhat retarded, I fancy, because 
it has not seemed possible to find a term 
which more accurately describes it. The av- 
erage man of affairs understands a library 
to be a collection of books, all full of im- 
practical theories or out of date. Even if he 
18 a college graduate he may be pardoned 
for supposing that a library is principally 
a collection of text books and belle-lettres, 
useful for training and recreation, but not 
likely to be of much use in a fellow’s daily 
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work. The adjective special can naturally 
have no meaning to him in this connection. 


I have sometimes thought that it would 
be advantageous in many ways if for the 
institution we now call the special library 
we could find a term that avoids the use of 
the word library altogether. Data file or 
information bureau, for example, although 
doubtless objectionable in other ways, would 
at least have the advantage of not connoting 
the only kind of a library with which the 
average person is familiar. I have frequent- 
ly been informed by business concerns that 
they have no library, but only a filing de- 
partment which cares for their clippings, 
circulars, reports and other data which are 
necessary in their particular business. They 
have no need, they tell me, of a librarian 
for their filing clerk takes care of what few 
books they have. Happy is the special libra- 
rian who can hold the title of filing clerk! 
Business executives appreciate the value of 
a skilful filing clerk and pay her perhaps 
$2,000 to $3,000, whereas if she were called 
librarian she would probably not be worth 
more than half that amount. As a matter of 
fact, the filing department may actually be 
what we have been forced to call a special 
library. The trouble is that the common 
conception of a library is a series of shelves 
of bound volumes. Now the special library is 
special, or different, because it is not pri- 
marily a collection of books. It may be 
made up almost wholly of such material as 
maps, drawings, blue prints, photographs, 
trade papers and trade catalogues, clippings, 
reports, pamphlets, specifications and forms 
of all sorts. 

Advantage should be taken of this oppor- 
tunity to supplement the inadequate defi- 
nition of a special library which I made 
some years ago and which I find Mr. John- 
ston has quoted in his chapter on “Special 
Libraries” in the A. L. A. Manual of Library 
Economy. A library may be special, even 
though it is not confined to the literature of 
a particular subject. It may cover a very 
wide range of subjects, although organized 
from the’ special point of view of the busi- 
ness or the special class of persons it is 
designed to serve. The library which is spe- 
cial in this sense is also in charge of a per- 
son who is controlled by its particular view 
point, who knows what its problems are, 
and what is important and unimportant, an1 
who may even become helpful to the special- 
ist in his own field. 


The libraries which in the last few years 
have grown up in connection with the public 
business are special in the sense that they 
cater to a particular clientage, that they pro- 
ceed from a special point of view, rather 
than that they deal with a special set of 
subjects, for, as a matter of fact, the busi- 
ness of government touches, first and last, 
nearly every private business and all the in- 
terests of life. Special libraries for public 
officials are of two kinds—known as legisla- 
tive reference and municipal reference li- 
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braries. The former which has spread so 
rapidly in the last decade that it is now op- 
erating in a majority of states, aims primar- 
ily to furnish information and assistance to 
the members of the state legislatures. In a 
few cases these libraries have gone beyond 
their original object and are now also active- 
ly engaged in supplying a library service to 
the officials and employees of the adminis- 
trative departments of the state. When the 
special library idea was first applied to the 
work of the municipality it became known 
as a municipal reference library. In the be- 
ginning it, too, was designed principally to 
work with the council, the legislative branch 
of the city government, in the framing of 
ordinances and other business of the city 
council. Some of the most active and useful 
municipal reference libraries are still pri- 
marily serving the council, its committees 
and officers, but most of those first estab- 
lished and probably all the later ones are 
now even more closely associated with ad- 
ministrative officials in all departments. 

The term municipal reference library, like 
the term special library itself, is open to 
objection as not accurately descriptive and 
somewhat misleading. We find in New York 
that most people are surprised to learn that 
our library is not confined to subjects which 
pertain to municipal government in the nar- 
row sense. The functions and activities of 
various departments of the municipality are 
so varied as to require officials and em- 
ployees to delve in practically every science 
and art. Every branch of engineering except 
perhaps mining has to be represented in our 
files. The regulatory and inspectional serv- 
ices of the health and other departments 
take us daily into the literature of nearly 
every trade and profession. The library is, 
therefore, a special municipal library not 
simply on account of the character of some 
of the material we handle, but rather be- 
cause it is all designed for the use of the 
municipal officials. 

Information required in the organization 
and management of a repair shop, specifica- 
tions and tests for reinforced concrete con- 
struction, prices of building materials, a 
work on analytical mechanics, the nautical 
almanac, interest tables, a manual on auto- 
mobiles, a treatise on refrigeration—these 
and hundreds of other things which are in 
no sense municipal are needed by municipal 
officials and it is the library’s special busi- 
ness to supply them. 

The word reference is also a handicap at 
times because it implies to most people who 
know anything about libraries that material 
cannot be borrowed, but must be used in the 
library. IT have already explained that the 
word library does not connate for the ordi- 
nary man of affairs the variety of materials 
and services which a special library sup- 
plies. One of the tasks of a municipal refer- 
ence library is therefore to show to its po- 
tential patrons the new and extended mean- 


ing to be attached to all three words in its 
cumbrous and misleading name. 

A properly conducted municipal reference 
library is in reality a bureau of economy and 
efficiency; it performs that function prin- 
cipally in saving the time and energy, not 
only of the high salaried officials, but of the 
whole body of employees. Personal service 
is the largest item in a municipal budget. 
More is expended every year in salaries than 
in cost of plant or cost of materials, and yet 
very little thought is given in most cities to 
methods of economizing the time and in- 
creasing the output even of the most highly 
paid officials. 

Although in municipal business there is 
doubtless considerable waste in materials 
and supplies which would not be tolerated 
in a private corporation, such waste is in- 
significant when compared with the waste 
of personal services. It is difficult for a 
public employee to realize the meaning of 
the old adage that “time is money,” that the 
community does not pay him and his fellow 
workers for merely recording their presence, 
but for the work they do, the results they 
accomplish. An employee whose conscience 
would not permit him to waste a postage 
stamp or a lead pencil will waste hours of 
his own time and more hours of the time of 
his fellow workers without realizing what 
he is doing. 

A simple fact like the full name and ad- 
dress of a person in some distant city or the 
name of some state or municipal official in 
another part of the country can be had from 
the library by simply using the telephone. 
Few municipal offices can afford to keep at 
hand up-to-date information of that sort, yet 
to get it in the old-fashioned way when 
needed is costly, even though it wastes the 
time only of clerks and stenographers. In 
all the more complicated and comprehensive 
inquiries the savings which can be effected 
through the library are still greater. 

Even with an adequate and efficient libra- 
ry service in the city hall a great deal of 
labor is expended in collecting data which is 
already at hand and available for the asking. 
In one of our eastern states a special com- 
mission to investigate the subject of pen- 
sions for state and municipal officers fur- 
nishes a typical illustration of the haphaz- 
ardness and wastefulness of most official 
information getting. This commission very 
frankly states that it had intended to ad- 
dress letters to various municipalities and 
to officials of the several states, but did not 
do so because through the courtesy of the 
Legislative Bureau of the State Library, it 
was learned that the whole subject had been 
investigated, at a large expense, by a com- 
mittee of the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and that this com- 
mittee presented a voluminous report which 
had been published. “In view of the great 
amount of work which has been done by the 
Massachusetts Commission,” the explanation 
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continues, “and of the fact that their report 
is to be found in our State Library and there- 
fore accessible to the members of the legis- 
lature, and also in view of the fact that the 
joint resolution under which we were ap- 
pointed did not contemplate a large outlay, 
we decided not to attempt to do much more 
than sound the sentiment of the people of 
this state upon the question.”” Perhaps if the 
money had been available to duplicate the 
investigation already made elsewhere, the 
commission would have rebuked the state 
librarian for offering information he was 
not asked for. At all events, it is clear that 
the special library makes unnecessary most 
of the junketing trips and miscellaneous 
letter writing so freely indulged in by a type 
of public official not yet extinct, but happily 
becoming rare in some localities. 

The manager of a western city tells us 
that in order to arrive at the most satisfac- 
tory method of cleaning streets, officials 
must study past methods, the methods of 
other cities, etc. ‘In the past,” he says, “in- 
stead of scientifically investigating their 
problems, they sent out laymen repeatedly 
on ‘junketing tours.’ Had they stayed at 
home and applied the money towards hiring 
a trained man to solve the problem, that one 
man could have referred to his text books, 
different technical magazines, with their ta- 
bles of data, applied the principles most fit- 
tingly to the local conditions and the mat- 
ter would have been successfully handled.” 
In other words, this city manager believes 
that the efficient method of solving problems 
is to employ officials who know how to read 
and then give them a municipal reference 
library. 

The library should not only economize the 
time of officials and employees in the rou- 
tine process of getting together the bare 
facts of many kinds which are required in 
the administration of any department, but it 
should also provide for the officials in ex- 
ecutive positions an opportunity to keep 
abreast of progress, at least in their par- 
ticular field. The highest type of executive 
is also a student. He not only knows how to 
judge men and manage them, but he is also 
a master of ideas. He need not be an orig- 
inator of ideas, but he must be a past 
master in the art of appropriating the ideas 
of others and adapting them to the solution 
of his own problems. This does not mean 
that he must spend a great deal of time in 
wading through the tons of print to keep 
abreast of his subject. Much of that can be 
done by subordinates and most of all by the 
library, which sifts the vast flow of litera- 
ture and indexes it or digests it in such a 
way that the busy official can be sure of 
getting the latest and most authoritative in- 
formation without loss of time. 


It is probable that, on the whole, public 
officials do not keep as well informed in re- 
gard to the latest developments and general 
progress in their special province as do offi- 
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cials of similar rank in private business or- 
ganizations. The principal reason for this 
is, of course, that their positions are often 
political. Too often they are not appointed 
because of their technical qualifications but 
because of their political power. The expert 
in public office will make the fullest use of 
the library, but even without it he will man- 
age in some way to get the information he 
needs. The politician in public office needs 
the library most of all. 

The executive who complains that he does 
not have time to read reveals his unfitness 
for executive positions. He confesses, in the 
first place, that he is incapable of organizing 
his work so as to keep his own mind reason- 
ably free from details which can be dele- 
gated to assistants, and he also proves that 
he is sure to be behind the times. No one 
can entertain new ideas who does not have 
time to study and think. It has been wisely 
said that “everything done in a hurry is 
certain to be antiquated.” 

An ancient proverb holds that “knowledge 
is power,” and this for our present purpose 
should be coupled with a very modern near 
proverb to the effect that “Hot air will take 
a balloon up a long way, but power is re- 
quired to direct its course.” Other things 
being the same, the man who knows most 
about the business in hand will win and 
this is true even in the public business and 
even in that branch of the public business 
which is supposed to be most subject to 
questionable political influence occurs a 
splendid illustration. I refer to the con- 
gressional rivers and harbors appropriation 
bill, and to Theodore E. Burton, who so 
mastered the subject of rivers and harbors 
that as long as he was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee no amendment was ever voted to 
which he did not agree. By way of explana- 
tion of his remarkable power in the House, 
Mr. Burton once said: “You should remem- 
ber that the man who hopes to succeed in 
Congress must know, when he arises to 
speak, more about the subject to which he 
addresses himself than does any other mem- 
ber. If his information is only the average 
of the House he fails utterly to make an im- 
pression. “This,” he added, “is not only so 
in respect to appropriations, but is true of 
everything else.” 

The public official who knows, who bases 
his conclusions upon accurate information, 
will make few mistakes and few poor deci- 
sions. In the process of acquiring a mastery 
of the business in hand, whatever it may be, 
the public official should find the special li- 
brary his most dependable aid. 

The special library, as an essential part 
of an up-to-date business organization, has 
evolved in part from the small collection of 
books, catalogues, reports and _ various 
sources of information which the executive 
formerly kept in, on, or about his desk. The 
desk of the modern executive has undergone 
a remarkable transformation. It is no longer 
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a many storied structure of pigeon holes, 
drawers, and files innumerable. To-day it is 
a simple flat topped table with perhaps a 
drawer or two which are not supposed to 
contain anything. Letters and papers of all 
kinds have gone to the files in charge of a 
file clerk and perhaps to a huge central 
filing department. When he wants anything 
he asks for it, while his mind is free from 
the distraction and relieved of the burden 
of remembering in what part of the desk 
this or that letter or document was carefully 
tucked away against the time when it might 
be wanted. 

The evolution of the executive's desk and 
the development of modern correspondence 
filing systems is now being paralleled in the 
evolution of the entire office, and the estab- 
lishment of the special library. The pigeon 
holes and desk files have disappeared and 
now the precious office book case and report 
files are doomed. Under the new regime the 
executive has learned to drop letters and 
memoranda into the basket labeled file and 
to forget them until they are wanted, when 
they come back to him with a certainty and 
promptness never attained under the old 
system, with all its painful waste of energy. 
Now the executive is also learning to send 
all printed matter on to the library and to 
trust that when he wants the report it will 
come back and perhaps with it a great deal 
more and more useful data than his office 
book case or his desk memoranda file could 
ever be made to yield. Just as he now rings 
for the file clerk when he wants that letter 
he received from John Jones last month, he 
is learning to call the library for the report 
that was issued by X Y Z Company two or 
three years ago, or the magazine article he 
saw somewhere a while back, or an up-to- 
date set of specifications for this, or the 
latest information obtainable on that, im- 
portant commodity. And if the library serv- 
ice is efficient, he will get what he wants 
with a fraction of the time and energy with 
which it could be produced in the old way. 

I wish to avoid giving the impression that 
public officials are just beginning to make 
use of information. Intelligent and capable 
officials have always sought to base their 
action and judgments on the fullest and best 
information obtainable. But in recent years 
municipal problems and activities have 
grown enormously in magnitude and com- 
plexity, so that the official finds it more dif- 
ficult than ever before to keep fully informed 
in regard to conditions and problems for 
which he is responsible. Moreover, standards 
of efficiency demanded in both public and 
private business are higher than ever be- 
fore. To aid the official in meeting this situ- 
ation the special library has developed as 
an agency for gathering data on every sub- 
ject in which he may be interested and put- 
ting it before him in a form which will give 
him what he needs with the least effort. 
The special library, in other words, repre- 
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sents a specialization of function to secure 
efficiency and economy. 

The municipal reference library occupies 
in a municipal organization a position not 
unlike that of a central purchasing depart- 
ment, a law department, or a central engi- 
neering department. It would be possible, 
of course, for each separate city department 
to have a legal staff or a legal adviser of its 
own, but such a method is so obviously 
wasteful and inefficient that, so far as I 
know, every city in the country has a cen- 
tralized legal division. Every official and 
every department may be in need of legal 
service at any moment, but it is not neces- 
sary on that account to have in every de- 
partment a corps of specialists in different 
branches of the law. When in need of legal 
advice the official turns to the department 
of law, the corporation counsel, city attor- 
ney, or city solicitor, as he is variously 
styled. In precisely the same way a central 
library service can most adequately, most 
economically and most efficiently meet the 
needs of all departments. 


Were each department of the city govern- 
ment to attempt to maintain its own library 
the result would inevitably be a very meagre 
and inadequate service, or else it would en- 
tail an unwarranted expense. While the 
truth of this statement must be perfectly 
apparent, I venture to illustrate the point 
more concretely. A single library for a dozen 
departments has, let us say, an annual 
budget of $24,000. This provides for a staff 
of experienced and skilled librarians and an 
organization which can cover the whole 
world in collecting the latest and best data 
on the questions which confront the offi- 
cials. It can equip itself with everything 
that any department may need and can pro- 
vide a telephone and messenger service so 
that the central library is in every essential 
respect as accessible as a small depart- 
mental library. But instead of spending the 
$24,000 for an efficient central library, let us 
divide it among the twelve departments, giv- 
ing them an average of $2,000 each. The 
only possible result would be an inferior 
and inadequate service and a vast amount 
of needless duplication. 

The administration of every city of con- 
siderable size, if at all wide awake and in- 
telligent, requires accurate and detailed in- 
formation on an astonishingly wide range 
of subjects. Every branch of engineering, 
except perhaps mining, has important appli- 
cations in connection with public works, 
public utilities, fire prevention, and many 
other functions. Both practical and theoret- 
ical data are constantly required by those 
in charge of educational and social services, 
including the manifold constructive meas- 
ures now being taken in caring for the city’s 
wards and the farsighted program of pre- 
ventive measures to safeguard the public 
health. Problems of unemployment, city 
planning, financial administration and ac- 
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counting have to be studied in the light of 
experience. In the solution of these and 
many other problems the library can be of 
the utmost utility. Extensive and up-to-date 
trade information is required, for it is diffi- 
cult to think of a commodity which the city 
does not have to buy. 

In all these directions, and others too nu- 
merous to mention here, the library should 
stand ready to put at the service of public 
officials the achievements of scientific in- 
vestigation and the results of experience in 
both private and public business. The mu- 
nicipal reference library is not designed to 
promote original research in scientific or 
administrative domains; it aims rather to 
seek out and make available the results of 
such research. In other words, it serves as 
an intermediary between the scientist, the 
inventor and the scholar on one hand, and 
the administrator on the other. 

No official could possibly examine or even 
collect an appreciable part of the torrent of 
printed matter which is poured forth on ev- 
ery subject in which he is interested. Hun- 
dreds of periodicals, reports and proceed- 
ings of innumerable societies, official and 
unofficial reports in scores of cities pour in 
upon us. It requires the undivided attention 
of a special department, the library, to 
watch this torrent and to snatch from it any- 
thing that may be of value in the city’s 
business. 


It is a gross misconception of the sig- 
nificance of a municipal reference library 
to question its right to be, on the ground 
that it represents unnecessary duplication. 


Grant that much of the material which goes 


to equip the municipal reference library is 
duplicated in the general library. The spe- 
cial library is much more than the few tools 
it uses. Perhaps it does find it necessary to 
draw its materials from every field of 
knowledge. Nevertheless it is not duplicat- 
ing work already being done, for it organ- 
izes its materials from a special point of 
view so that they become an integral part 
of a service; and that service rather than 
the tools and materials is the Library. A 
homely illustration will help to make my 
point more clear. Exactly the same kind 
and quantity of materials may go into the 
construction of a church and a hotel. The 
two buildings may stand side by side, yet 
we do not say there is wasteful duplication. 
The two structures having very different ob- 
jects to serve are constructed on a radically 
different plan. It is possible to worship in 
a hotel and one can eat and sleep in a 
church, but under ordinary conditions we 
do not consider it undesirable or wasteful 
to provide both. It is possible to force a 
general library to function as a municipal 
reférence library and up to a certain point 
a municipal reference library may serve the 
general public, but the result in either case 
will prove to be unsatisfactory. They may be 
built of the same materials, but their plan 


and purpose are different, and they operate 
under different rules and regulations. 

This simple illustration of the difference 
between a special and a general library will 
also help to answer the question as to how 
extensive a collection the special library 
should have and how much it should rely on 
borrowing as the occasion demands. This 
is a troublesome matter to which no defini- 
tive and general answer can be given. Very 
much depends on local conditions. Expe- 
rience is the only safe guide. Those who 
would put a librarian in a bare room with a 
telephone are just as much in error as those 
who would go to the other extreme and try 
to have at hand everything that could con- 
ceivably be needed. Consideration of space, 
the ease and promptness with which ma- 
terial can be borrowed, the money available 
for purchases, the amount and variety of 
reference work to be done, are some of the 
controlling considerations. 


The practice and policy of the general 
public library has hitherto been guided 
largely by the needs of those who have time 
to leave their work and go to it. The 
scholar can ordinarily wait until tomorrow 
or next week or until the book he wants is 
available. The person who reads for recre- 
ation or general education is likewise not 
seriously disadvantaged by delays. But in 
the more practical affairs of public and pri- 
vate business the library is of small value 
unless it can go to the reader. A question 
comes up during a meeting of a board of 
directors and must be answered if possible 
before they adjourn, a contract is about to 
be signed, a letter is being. written, a hear- 
ing is to be held on a certain date, but offi- 
cials who would gladly avail themselves of 
all information can not put aside other 
duties and go to the library to search for 
the data they need. The special library is 
in a position to assist by taking to the offi- 
cial the precise information wanted. If, 
however, the librarian merely knows that 
in such and such a volume in some other 
library the data may be found, his help- 
fulness may be nil, for the book may be on 
the reference shelf and not to be borrowed 
or it may be out in circulation and not sub- 
ject to recall for a week or two. An active 
municipal reference library which depends 
for much of its resources on general public 
libraries soon finds that it disappoints its 
clients and wastes the time and energy of 
its staff in fruitless efforts to gather in ma- 
terial after it is actually called for. So 
many of the calls made upon the library 
are of an emergency and hurry-up char- 
acter that it proves to be economical to 
have in its own collection the cream of the 
literature on subjects which are known to 
be of vital importance in the city’s business. 
I refer to a singlé case, picked from many 
of the sort which have come under my ob- 
servation. An explosion in a subway exca- 
vation causes the street above to collapse 
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with much loss of life and property. An 
immediate investigation is ordered to deter- 
mine what was the cause and who was to 
blame, It is not desirable to have such an 
investigation made solely by those who are 
doing the work nor by those who are super- 
vising it. An official assigned to the task is 
without engineering training and wholly 
unacquainted with the subject. The library 
is asked for literature on tunnelling and dif- 
ferent problems of subway excavation, for 
treatises on the geology and rock forma- 
tion of that particular area. In a few min- 
utes these are in his hands and by working 
most of the night the trained mind of the 
lawyer has mastered the subject. The next 
day he conducts the hearing as if he had 
been an engineer all his life and even forces 
eo-called experts to admit that their knowl- 
edge is tess full and exact than his own. 

As the subject which I was asked to dis- 
cuss is “Public Officials and the Special 
Library,” I shall not take up the relation 
of the municipal reference library to the 
rank and file of municipal employees. In 
passing, it may be noted, however, that the 
library is in a position to make an import- 
ant contribution to the efficiency of the 
public service by offering employees an op- 
portunity to fit themselves for advancement. 
The opportunity in this direction is so large 
that the library might even become a real 
training school for the public service. The 
merit system of selecting and promoting all 
municipal employees, even those of the very 
highest rank, furnishes plenty of incentive 
to study. The library can furnish the op- 
portunity and by co-operating with the civil 
service commission can do a great deal to 
provide a body of employees trained for 
their special duties not only by experience, 
but by study. 

In addition to its primary function of 
supplying the data required by officials, the 
existing libraries perform a variety of serv- 
ices. A number of them, for instance, by 
law, ordinance or custom, are distributing 
agencies for city documents. In some cities 
the library has sole charge of this work, 
while in others it merely receives a quota 
of each document to be used in its ex- 
changes. In many cities the distribution 
of documents is conducted in a wasteful and 
haphazard manner, for too often they are 
not distributed at all or are sent out pro- 
misecuously and fail to reach those who 
would be able to use them. Document dis- 
tribution should be centralized in some of- 
fice that has the facilities for bringing each 
publication to the attention of those who 
may be interested in it. Central distribu- 
tion of documents need not be in the hands 
of the municipal reference library, yet that 
would usually seem to be the most feasible 
plan, for several reasons. The library is 
probably more familiar with the scope and 
contents of all the city’s publications than 
any other department; that is its business. 


The library must keep up its own collec- 
tion of the documents of other cities and 
states and it expects to be carried on the 
mailing lists of many organizations and 
publishers who would be glad to receive 
certain documents by way of exchange. 
Every report sent outside of the city should 
carry with it an implied promise on the 
part of the recipient to return the favor in 
kind. These exchange accounts can doubt- 
less be managed most advantageously 
through the library, because it is the only 
department which is familiar with all the 
publications of all departments, but also 
for the reason that it specializes in classify- 
ing and indexing and therefore has the fa- 
cilities for keeping a complete set of mail- 
ing lists accurate and up-to-date. Now and 
then some official has worked out an excel- 
lent system of distribution for his own 
reports, but he would not be permitted, nor 
would he consent, to use his machinery for 
other departments. 

The attitude of a few officials toward any 
scheme of central distribution makes it 
impractical in most cities. The handing out 
of his own printed reports, and even the re- 
ports of his predecessor in office, is often 
looked upon as precious personal preroga- 
tive not to be surrendered for any consid- 
eration. 

Closely related to the matter of document 
distribution is the broader function of the 
library as a publicity agent, an effective 
intermediary between the public officials 
and the citizen public. Municipal reference 
libraries have for the most part been en- 
gaged in gathering information for official 
use. It is possible, not to say probable, 
that they may in the future play an equally 
important role as a means of communica- 
tion between the official and the public. 
Undoubtedly one of the weakest points in 
municipal administration is the failure on 
the part of officials to secure an effective 
publicity for their work. This is forcibly 
brought out in Professor Munro's recent 
work on “Municipal Administration.” One 
of three primary requisites for an efficient 
municipal administration he finds to be in- 
telligent citizenship. “The propulsive power 
in municipal reform,” he says, “as in all 
other fields of civic improvement must come 
from below. Men cannot register their 
minds at the polls unless they have minds 
to register, and the voter who makes up his 
mind without information is no source of 
strength or wisdom to any government.” 
The average voter can be brought to a more 
intelligent understanding of how the city’s 
business is and should be done by more 
publicity, by getting the facts of city ad- 
ministration into his mind. Few American 
cities, however, have any effective means of 
giving the voter the information he should 
have. The only solution Professor Munro 
offers, however, is an improvement of the 
annual reports of city departments, but it 
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must be apparent that effective publicity 
is not achieved merely by issuing promptly 
annual reports which are concise, explicit 
and easy to interpret. Even these reports 
must be gotten to the people and perhaps 
it will become one of the many functions of 
a municipal library to see that this is done 
and to see furthermore that still more effec- 
tive methods of publicity are developed. A 
suggestion to this effect is conveyed by the 
name of Pittsburgh’s Bureau of Publicity 
and Municipal Reference Library. The San 
Francisco Municipal Record carries. the 
statement that it is published weekly by 
the municipal reference library and that 
“Its purpose is to preserve in condensed 
form all that pertains to current history 
connected with the government of the city 
and county; to inform the municipal offi- 
cials and employees as to the transactions 
of the several departments; to furnish in- 
formation to taxpayers and to those inter- 
ested in the study of municipal affairs; to 
promote the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to municipal government.” 

In this case it happens that the municipal 
reference library exists only to secure sec- 
ond class postage rates on the publication, 
but the objects outlined in this statement 
are closely akin to the present functions of 
the active municipal reference libraries. It 
is also apparent that in other cities the 
official journals issued for publicity pur- 
poses have a close association with the 
municipal reference work. Public libraries 
in general have not even begun to realize 
that they are, or may be, one of the chief 
agents of publicity in any community. 

A new budget procedure adopted by the 
legislature of New Jersey this year re- 
quires the Governor's budget message to be 


The Municipal Reference Library of New 
York City has just completed plans for es- 
tablishing a Public Health Division on the 
fifth floor of the Health Department Build- 
ing, 189 Centre street. For years the Health 
Department has had a library which has 
recently been under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Public Health Education, but 
without a librarian in charge. That library 
will now be taken over by the Municipal 
Reference Library and developed to meet 
the special demands of the various bureaus 
of the department. An increasing use has 
been made by the Health Department of the 
service offered by the Municipal Reference 
Library, but it has not been practicable for 
the Library, located in the municipal build- 
Ing and out of direct contact with the 
offices of the department, to specialize as 
fully as is necessary to give it an adequate 
library service. 

While the Public Health Division will be 
conducted primarily for the officials and 
employees of the Health Department, it will 
be open to the general public for reference 
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distributed to the press and to all public 
libraries, thus recognizing the public library 
as one of the two principal agents of pub- 
licity for public affairs. 

Among the activities proposed for mu- 
nicipal reference libraries is that of draft- 
ing laws, ordinances and regulations. Al- 
though bill drafting has come to be one of 
the important functions of legislative ref- 
erence libraries, so far as I know municipal 
reference libraries have not taken it up, nor 
do I see any reason for their doing so. If 
an expert bill drafter is to be employed, I 
should prefer to see him attached to the 
legal department. He should, of course, 
do his work in the closest co-operation with 
the library which can supply him with com- 
parative material and technical information, 
but the actual drafting seems to me not to 
belong properly to the library under the 
usual municipal organization. It is a case 
exactly parallel, I should say, to the drafting 
of contracts and specifications. While the 
library may properly collect specifications 
in use by other cities and by private pur- 
chasers, and may furnish much of the 
technical data needed, it would clearly be 
outside its function to assume any further 
responsibility for the form of specifications 
to be adopted. 

All the time allotted to me, and more too, 
I have now used in attempting to point out 
some of the ways in which a municipal ref- 
erence library can be helpful to public of- 
ficials. It might be worth while also, if 
time permitted, to ask what officials may 
do to aid the library to become more effi- 
cient and useful. An interesting list of 
official misconceptions of the library and its 
problems might also be made, but I will not 
inflict that upon you for the present at least. 


use. Following the general rule of the 
Municipal Reference Library, material will 
be loaned only to persons on the payroll of 
the city. It is believed that this will be the 
only library in the city specializing on pub- 
lic health matters and open to the public. 
There are, of course, excellent general and 
special medical libraries, with which the 
public health division will co-operate as 
fully as possible, but medical libraries cover 
the public health field only in part and from 
a somewhat different point of view. 

Miss Sarah N. Halliday, Librarian of the 
Lederle Laboratories, has been appointed 
assistant in immediate charge of the Public 
Health Division. As the Lederle Laborato- 
ries is a large firm of public health special- 
ists, Miss Halliday’s experience fits her ad- 
mirably for this important position. A 
small part of the present collection of the 
Library, of primary interest only in the 
Health Department, will be transferred to 
the new division. All publications on file 
will be subject to temporary transfer as oc- 
casion demands. 
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List of References on the Trade of the United 
States as Affected by the War 


(Supplementary to List Published in Special Libraries, December, 1914) 


Compiled Under the Direction of H. H. B. Meyer, 
Chief Bibliographer, Library of Congress 


BOOKS 


American academy of political and social 
science, Philadelphia. The American in- 
dustrial opportunity Ed. in charge, 
J. Russell Smith. Philadelphia, American 
academy of political and social science, 
1915. 357 p. (Its Annals, v. 59.) 

Partial contents: Pt. IV: Foreign trade. 
The attitude of business toward foreign 
trade, by E. E. Pratt. Branch banks and 
our foreign trade, by W. S. Kies. South 
American markets, by C. M. Pepper. The 
United States’ opportunity to increase its 
foreign trade with South America, by L. 
Daniels. Co-operative pioneering and 
guaranteeing in the foreign trade, by E. 
A. Filene. H1.A4,v.59 

HC106.A585 

America’s interests after the Euro- 

pean war. Philadelphia, The American 

academy of political and social! science, 
1915. 3823 p. (Its Annals, v. 61.) 

Partial contents: Pt. I. America’s in- 
dustries as affected by the European war. 
Pt. Il. Stability and development in 
America’s international trade. HC106.A586 

H1.A4,v.61 

~——--America’s interests as affected by the 

European war. Philadelphia, The Ameri- 

can academy of political and social sci- 
ence, 1915. 282 p. (Its Annals, v. 60.) 

See especially Pt. I. America’s interna- 
tional trade as affected by the European 
war, and Pt. II. Relations of the United 
States with Central and South America as 
affected by the European war. H1.A4,v.60 

HC106.2.A5 

American express company. Foreign trade 
building, the importance of starting right. 
New York, American express company, 
1915. 16 p. HE5903.A53 1915 

Aughinbangh, William FE. Selling Latin 
America, a problem in_ international 
salesmanship; what to sell and how to 
sell it. Boston, Small, Maynard & com- 
pany [1915] 408 p. HF3080.A8 

Austin, Oscar P. Main currents in the 
world’s foreign trade. New York city, 
Educational department, West side Y. M. 
C. A., 1915. 16 p. HF3029.A95 

Babson, Roger W. The future of South 
America. Boston, Little, Brown and com- 
pany, 1915. 407 p. HF3080.B15 

Brown, H. E. and R. C. Tort. Handbook for 


exporters to Argentina. New York, Span- 
ish-American bureau [1914] 83 p. 
HF3081.B7 

Chamber of commerce of the United States 
of America. Referendum on the report of 
the Special committee on economic re- 
sults of the war and American business. 

. New York city, American association 
for international conciliation, 1915. 46 p. 
(International conciliation; pub. monthly 
by the American association for interna- 
tional conciliation. no. 97.) 

JX1907.A8,n0.97 

Clapp, Edwin J. Economic aspects of the 
war; neutral rights, belligerent claims 
and American commerce in the years 
1914-1915. New Haven, Yale university 
press, 1915. 340 p. 

“The export situation’; p. 209-220. 

D635.C55 

Conference on the Latin American trade 
situation, Washington, D. C., Sept. 10, 
1914. Statements on the Latin American 
trade situation made by representatives 
of Latin American countries at a confer- 
ence held before the Secretary of state 
and Secretary of commerce, Washington, 
D. C., September 10, 1914. Washington, 
Govt. print. off., 1914. 39 p. (U. S. Bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce. Mis- 
cellaneous series, No. 18.) HF3080.C6 

Deplorable situation for our export trade. 
Editorial in Washington post, Mar. 9, 1915. 
Congressional record, 64th Cong. Ist sess. 
v. 53, no. 12 (current file): 718. 

Introduced into Record by Mr. Walsh, 
Jan. 7, 1916. 

Foot, Edward H. Trade methods of south- 
eastern Asia. New York city, Educational 
department, West side Y. M. C. A., 1915. 
16 p. HF3119.F6 

*Harrison, Fairfax. Co-operation for the de- 
velopment of Latin-American trade. Ad- 
dress before the Chamber of commerce 
of Mobile, Ala. [Washington, 1914] 5 p. 

South American trade—an opportu- 
nity but not a special privilege. [Wash- 
ington? 1914?] 8 p. HF3080.H35 

Address before New Orleans association 
of commerce, New Orleans, La., Dec. 3, 
1914. 

Hough, Benjamin O. Establishing export 
business. New York city, Alexander 
Hamilton institute, 1914. 70 p. HF3029.H7 

—_. First steps in exporting. New York 
city, Educational department, West side, 
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Y. M. C. A., 1915. 16 p. HF3029.H72 
- Practical exporting; a handbook for 
manufacturers and merchants. New York 
city, Boston, American exporter [1915] 
623 p. HF3029.H75 
Huebner, Grover G. Agricultural commerce; 
the organization of American commerce 
in agricultural commodities. New York, 
D. Appleton and company, 1915. 406 p. 
HD9006.H8 1915 
Contains bibliographies. 

Joy, Benjamin. The financial and commer- 
cial operations involved in foreign trade. 
(In Massachusetts. State board of labor 
and industries. Industrial development 
bureau. Boston, 1915. no. 3, p. 1-15.) 

This bulletin contains also “Exports and 
foreign credit” by V. Gonzales (p.16-20) 
and other short articles (p.21-38) un- 
signed as follows: Pacific coast markets 
for Massachusetts manufacturers, Trade 
extension work of the Board, Co-oper- 
ative agencies for South American trade, 
American trade-marks in foreign coun- 
tries, Special facilities of banks for for- 
eign trade and Co-operative study of for- 
eign markets. HC107.M4A43,n0.3 

Kent, Fred I. War and commerce. [New 
York? 1915?) 11 p. HF3030.K4 

An address delivered Nov. 15, 1915, be-. 
fore the Boston chapter American insti- 
tute of banking. 

[Linebarger, Paul M. W.] Our Chinese 
chances through Europe’s war, by Paul 
Myron’ [pseud.] Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Linebarger brothers, 1915. 220 p. 

DS710.L65 

Massachusetts. State board of labor and 
industries. Trade opportunities in Rus- 
sia. Boston, Issued by the State board 
of labor and industries [1914] 10 p. 

HF3105.M4 

Statistics of Russian imports from Ger- 
many in 1912. 

National association of manufacturers of 
the United States of America. Foreign 
trade department. Special foreign trade 
bulletin, issued by the Foreign trade de- 
partment of the National assocation of 
manufacturers. No. 1, August 17, 1914. 
New York, N. Y. [1914] 

“Further issues will be made as occa- 
sion demands.” 

“The war’s effect on American trade”: 
p. 2-4. HF3029.N3 

National foreign trade convention. 2d, St. 
Louis, 1915. Official report . . of the 
proceedings, the discussion, the speeches 
at the several group sessions, the ad- 
dresses at the banquet, together with pa- 
pers prepared in advance . . [etc.] New 
York city, issued by the secretary, Na- 
tional foreign trade convention head- 
Quarters [1915] 284 p. HF3008.N5 1915 

Peck, William E. Export. opportunities in 
South and Central America. New York 
city, Educational department, West side 
Y. M. C. A., 1915. 14 p. HF3080.P3 

Rastall, Benjamin McK. Announcement 
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and digest of the foreign trade situation 
{Economic problems of the war situ- 
ation]. Boston, Wright & Potter printing 
co., state printers, 1914. 15 p. (Massachu- 
setts. State board of labor and industries. 
Industrial development bulletin, no. 1.) 
“Announcement of foreign trade serv- 
ice. By the State board of labor and indus- 
tries”: p.3-4. HC107.M4A43 
Redfield, William C. Remarks . . at the 
Pan American financial conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 24, 1915. Washington, 
Govt. print. off., 1915 11 p. HF3212.P5R4 
Corrected print. Washington, 
Govt. print. off., 1915. 12 p. HF3212.P5R3 
Reid, William A. The young man’s chances 
in South and Central America; a study of 
opportunity. Washington, D. C., South- 
ern commercial congress [1914] 173 p. 
HC165.R3 
Ring, Welding. Export opportunities in the 
Far East and Australasia. New York 
city, Educational department, West side, 
Y. M. C. A., 1915. 14 p. HF3119.R5 
Standard. How to capture German trade, 
comp. and ed. from articles published in 
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American trade. Machinery, Feb. 
1916, v. 22: 497-498. TJ1.M4,v.22 
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ment, Feb. 19, 1916, v. 81: 118-119. 
T1.852,v.81 
America’s war-born trade. World’s 
work, Feb. 1916, v. 31: 429-441. 
AP2.W8,v.31 
Industrial prepared- 
ness. American industries, Mar. 
1916, v. 16: 12-13. HD4802.A6,v.16 
Aisemman, W. Russia’s immediate and 
proximate needs. American indus- 
tries, Mar. 1916, v. 16: 22-23. 
HD4802.A6,v.16 
Goodrich, Joseph K. The trade outlook 


Emery, James A. 


in Siam. American industries, Mar. 
1916, v. 16: 23-24. HD4802.A6,v.16 
Atwood, A. W. World is mine. Ameri- 
can magazine, Mar. 1916, v. 81: 7-10. 
AP2.A346,v.81 
Froelick, Louis D. Have we the price 
of admission. Everybody’s maga- 
zine, Mar. 1916, v. 34: 278-291. 
AP2.E9,v.34 
Johnston, Franklin. Our largest Latin- 
American market. [Cuba.] American 
exporter, Apr. 1916. sup. v. 78: 3-4. 
HF1.A5,v.78, sup 





Book Reviews 


Advertising, The Social and Economie Prob- 
lem, by George French. Ronald Press 
Co. New York, 1915. Price, $2.00 post- 
paid. 

Here is a book on advertising from an al- 
together new angle. Instead of telling how 
to write successful advertising copy, and 
how to sell it after it is written, Mr. French 
in his book, “Advertising, The Social and 
Economic Problem,” points out the responsi- 
bilities of those who create advertising. 

“Advertising is a real part of modern 
life,” says Mr. French in his introduction, 
“there is almost no phase of living that it 
has not invaded. It is a great factor in 
progress. It has been a great influence for 
bad, but in some of its functions it is com- 
ing to be a beneficient force. When skill- 
fully applied, it has a power over people 
which is possessed by no other element of 
business or social life, and it may be so used 
as to be one of the great agents of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Mr. French makes a critical, fair and in- 
telligent survey of the entire field of adver- 
tising, and succeeds admirably in his pur- 
pose of picturing advertising as it is—and 
what it does. 

There is no doubt but that edvertising 
men, those who write and seli, and adver- 
tisers, those who buy, need technical books 
on their trade, books which give them the 
experience of others by which to profit. And 
there is just as much reason why advertis- 
ing men should read “Advertising, The 
Social and Economic Problem.” It is a 
book of great value, and is an excellent as 
well as needed contribution to advertising 
literature. 





Pushing Your Business, by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. The Bankers Publishing Co., 
New York, 1913. Price, $1.50. 

It would be difficult indeed for anyone to 
read T. D. MacGregor’s book, “Pushing 
Your Business,” without gaining the impres- 
sion that here is a book on financial adver- 
tising worth anybody’s time and money. 


And let it be known that such an impression 
would be correct. 

T. D. MacGregor, of the Bankers Maga- 
zine, is too well-known in the financial ad- 
vertising field for comment in these columns. 
Suffice it to say that he has brought to his 
book the knowledge of actual experience. 
His work is not based on theories alone. 

“Pushing Your Business” deals mostly 
with the advertising of financial institu- 
tions, and is most comprehensive. It 
ranges from the elemental to the psycho- 
logical features of advertising. It is a 
valuable book for the inexperienced as well 
as the experienced. 

Besides the chapters on financial institu- 
tions and their advertising, Mr. MacGregor 
has incorporated in his work several chap- 
ters dealing with real estate dealers and in- 
surance companies and agents. 

“Pushing Your Business” is in its fifth 
edition. 





Advertising and Selling, Principles of Ap- 
peal and Response, by Harry L. Hol- 
lingworth, D. Appleton & Company, 
1913. Price, $2.00 net. 

In his work, “Advertising and Selling,” 
Harry L. Hollingworth has made a clear 
and easily understood exposition of many 
fundamental principles of psychology apply- 
ing to successful advertising. 

The tasks of catching the attention, hold- 
ing the attention, fixing the impression and 
provoking the response are presented as be- 
ing the psychological tasks of an appeal. 
The author has handled his subjects com- 
prehensively and in a manner making his 
book easy to read. 

That the underlying principles of 
psychology as worked out by the scientist 
in his laboratory bear a relation of supreme 
importance to successful advertising is well- 
founded now-a-days and is beyond dispute. 
This work of Mr. Hollingworth strengthens 
this opinion, and without doubt “Advertis- 
ing and Selling” would be a valuable, prac- 
tical acquisition to any advertising or ad- 
vertiser’s library. M. H. 
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The Annual Conference 


Many contributions were made to the de- 
velopment of the special library movement, 
at the Annual Conference held at Asbury 
Park, June 28-30, 1916, not the least of 
which was the clearer recognition of the 
basic purpose of the special library—namely, 
to put knowledge at work. In every discus- 
sion the idea of making knowledge and in- 
formation function in office, shop and pub- 
lic affairs was dominant. Every paper pre- 
sented adds materially to the growing liter- 
ature of the special library movement. The 
attendance was large and the interest keen. 

Aside from the papers and discussions, 
the Association acted upon several impor- 
tant matters chief of which may be men- 
tioned the matter of a national center for 
municipal information. A committee report 
made by Clinton Rogers: Woodruff favored 
strongly the establishment of a national 
center. Considerable discussion arose as to 
the best place to establish such a center 
and*the matter was left for further consid- 
eration. That some definite program will re- 
sult there is no doubt. 

A second matter was that of the part 
which the special library should play in in- 
dustrial preparedness. The duty of the spe- 
cial library was evident and a committee 


was appointed to lend such co-operation as 
possible to those who are taking stock of 
our industrial resources. 


A further significant matter at the confer- 
ence centered in the Agricultural Section of 
the A. L. A. This section recognizes the vital 
problem of getting agricultural knowledge 
into action through the extension workers 
and county agents. In this the closeness of 
the Agricultural Section to the S. L. A. is 
apparent and plans are being worked out to 
have regular contributions from the field of 
agriculture in Special Libraries. 





Proposed International Commercial Bureau. 


At a recent meeting of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, Mr. William 
Harper, of Chicago, addressed the mem- 
bers on a project for an international com- 
mercial bureau and an international dis- 
count association—a subject that had previ- 
ously been placed before bankers of Lon- 
don and Paris, as well as the London 
Chamber of Commerce, and was said to be 
receiving their careful consideration. 

The Bureau Commercial International, 
which would be organized under French 
laws and have its headquarters in Paris, 
would also have main offices in London, 
New York, Petrograd and Milan, and 
branch offices in twenty-two other cit- 
ies, while it would have as_ corre- 
spondents commercial organizations in all 
parts of the world. It would act as a uni- 
versal clearing house for industrial and 
commercial information obtained from 
governments, consular and diplomatic offi- 
cers, official and private commercial organ- 
izations, trade. publications, and technical 
and industrial periodicals of all countries. 
It would prepare lists of manufacturers, 
producers, and purchasers, grouped ac- 
cording to countries and according to class- 
es of goods; collect trade catalogues and 
circulars, of which résumés would be trans- 
lated into the principal commercial lan- 
guages and distributed; and maintain ex- 
positions of samples and models. 

Through an international discount asso- 
ciation, which it would organize, the In- 
ternational Commercial Bureau would in- 
form manufacturers and buyers who were 
on its register, concerning the financial 
status of producers or purchasers in all 
parts of the world and would indicate the 
means of negotiating most advantageously 
their drafts and bills of exchange. The 
members of the discount association would 
be banks, which would make available all 
their information with regard to the finan- 
cial standing of their customer. The dis- 
count association would furnish facilities for 
discounting commercial paper running for 
60, 90, or even 120 days. 


[U. S. Commerce Report.] 
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Special Libraries Association, Eastern District 
Report of Proceedings, June 7, 1916 


The meeting of the Eastern District of 
the Special Libraries Association, held on 
the afternoon and evening of Wednesday, 
June 7th, at the Social Service Library, was 
a pronounced success. Thirty-two were 
present, representing educational, engineer- 
ing, industrial, public utilities, social and 
general library interests. Mr. G. W. Lee 
presided. 

L. A. Armistead 


Mr. L. A. Armistead, Librarian of the 
Boston Elevated, spoke on “Interdependence 
and the Need for a Reservoir Library.” He 
said that he had, in the interests of his 
organization, used every library in Boston, 
and that he felt keenly the need for co- 
operation in the purchase of books. “If 
you will buy ‘A’, we shall not need to, but 
shall do our share of buying ‘B.’"’ Of course, 
this refers to books that serve special in- 
terests, some of which cost $10.00 and up- 
wards, and simply have to be bought by 
one or more concerns. He says the Boston 
Elevated has some storage room for itself 
at one of the terminal stations, but that 
there lacks a central reservoir library. (The 
Chairman noted that there were unoccupied 
shelves, with sufficient space for perhaps 
five thousand volumes, in the very room in 
which the meeting was held, and there is 
likelihood that here may be the nucleus of 
the much-talked-of reservoir library.) Mr. 
Armistead emphasized the importance of all 
indexes, and as a result there is likely soon 
to be a central registration of the avail- 
ability of special indexes, like the Readers’ 
Guide, Industrial Arts Index, Street Railway 
Journal Index, etc., etc. 


Ralph A. Power 


Mr. Ralph A. Power, Librarian of the 
Boston University College of Business Ad- 
ministration, spoke on “Problems of a Li- 
brary in Process of Formation.” His prob- 
lems included those of book selection (need 
of experts in various departments to vouch 
for the publications that come within their 
specialties), of classification, cataloguing, 
bibliographies, illustrations, research ma- 
terial, etc. He called attention to the need 
for trained library experience, as well as 
for knowledge in a special field. Boston 
University plans to form this coming year 
a nucleus for a commercial museum in con- 
nection with the business library. 


Waldo A. Rich 


Mr. Waldo A. Rich, Jr., of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, spoke on “Cen- 
tralization of Merchandise Catalogs.” He 
considered this from the standpoint of the 
Information Clearing House of Boston (for- 


merly the Boston Co-operative Information 
Bureau), and in his remarks spoke in part 
as follows: The Information Clearing 
House of Boston, now in its fifth year, has 
had a most successful career among its 
members. It has not, however, succeeded 
in giving the service of which its possibil- 
ities allow to the large field of business 
which should be opened to it. This we 
believe is because it is new, and perhaps 
ahead of its time. In our own humble 
business, Grandfather Dennison, when pre- 
senting his tags to possible users, met a 
most skeptical reception, and it was only 
through giving away many thousands that 
he was able to gradually build up the busi- 
ness from which now tags go to all parts 
of the world. The fundamental idea of let- 
ting some one else find out for you what 
you may want to know is simple. All the 
training of our people has been, however, 
along the line of finding out for themselves, 
or as you might express it, “Standing on 
their own feet.” To interest the average 
person who has managed to find things out, 
it is therefore difficult to make clear the 
value and scope of the work of the Clear- 
ing House. Its value is first, perhaps, in 
that it is a time saver; this should mean 
a saving of money. Then by getting more 
detailed and complete information than is 
ordinarily obtained, it should be more valu- 
able. The subject on which the Information 
Clearing House intends to reach a greater 
field of service is trade catalogs. It in- 
tends to index the specialization of local 
business in conjunction with a central bu- 
reau of merchandise catalogs. We all know 
how difficult it is to locate some little par- 
ticular thing which may be wanted for the 
home or office. It always seems as if any 
one in that particular business should be 
able to tell us immediately where it could 
be found. Business, however, has become 
so great and so specialized that it is the 
extremely exceptional man or woman who 
even knows his own line. You may say, 
“But all this can be found in a telephone 
book or in a local or Thomas’s Trade Di- 
rectory.” This is not true, because headings 
used in these must (to be practical) be 
very broad. An engraver, for instance, may 
be one who works with any one of many 
substances, as wood, steel, copper plate, or 
some other material, and under each of these 
the headings are again divided, as, for in- 
stance, an engraver on steel may specialize 
in cutting dies for printing letter paper, in 
cutting seals for commercial or personal use, 
or in cutting for one of the many other uses 
to which steel is put. Each of these may 
again be divided until we find an almost 
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unlimited variety of products listed under 
the one heading. We cannot begin to 
enumerate the many lines in which this 
same variety will be found. The only limits 
to the field of service for this Information 
Bureau are those set for it by its users. 
The centralization of trade catalogs broad- 
ens this field somewhat, but you can make 
it still broader by remembering it as “The 
place to find out whatever you may want 
to know in the most modern, simple, prac- 
tical, quick and economical way.” The cen- 
tralization of trade catalogs in the Clearing 
House is simply one more step for the 
service it can render, and is not for a source 
of profit. 
Margaret Watkins 


Miss Margaret Watkins, Librarian of the 
Social Service Library, spoke on “The Pos- 
sibilities of the Social Service Library.” 
The Social Service Library is a free ref- 
erence and lending library, consisting of a 
valuable collection of over 51,000 books, re- 
ports, and pamphlets relating to the various 
movements, educational, medical, philan- 
thropic, and economic, which are broad!: 
classed under the head of Social Service. 
To the recent graduates of the School for 
Social Workers the Social Service Library, 
which for three years has been established 
in connection with the school, is well 
known. But perhaps many may not realize 
that in addition to the direct service given 
to the students, the library tries to serve 
the large body of social workers, both pro- 
fessional and volunteer, in Boston and the 
vicinity. Its doors are open to all who are 
interested in the social problems of the day 
and in the efforts being made in every coun- 
try for their solution. Over twenty years 
ago the Boston Children’s Aid Society real- 
ized that there was need for such a library, 
and began collecting annual reports of so- 
cieties and institutions, national, state and 
municipal publications, as well as books 
on social questions. All these were used 
continually by social workers of Boston. 
Now they form the nucleus of the present 
library, which carries on the same policy, 
and offers material for the free use of all. 
The Library would like to reach a larger 
number of readers. Among those using the 
library last year were volunteer social 
workers, professional social workers from 
the State Board of Charity, the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, the Boston Associated Charities, 
trustees of private institutions, and experts 
in city planning and industrial efficiency. 
The library is being used intensively, but it 
will not have fulfilled its purpose until it is 
used extensively. 


Alfred Ela 


Mr. Alfred Ela, taking part in the dis- 
cussion, said: A bit of history may throw 
light on suggestions tonight that from 
the periodicals the valuable articles only 


should be preserved, the remainder being 
thrown away. Sixty years ago, a Bohemian 
monk grew different kinds of peas in his 
convent garden and “rang the changes” on 
dwarf peas and tall, red and white. The 
results attained he finally put into a paper 
published in a little local journal, perhaps 
the Proceedings of the Natural History So- 
ciety of Briinn. Any librarian, as we are 
now advised, would have thrown into the 
discard these results, but they did not get 
even so much attention, but slumbered 
among the dead matter, forgotten for thirty 
years. The pertinent branch of science 
chanced to be well served with indexes, so 
that three botanists, working independently, 
happened to dig out these results at about 
the same time, verified and expanded the 
experiments, and established what is now 
the Mendelian Theory. Putting this into 
practice has greatly increased the yield of 
cereals and fruits, has raised the value of 
horses and herds, and is of much promise 
as to Man. To determine the actual value 
of periodical articles, the librarian would 
need to have abundant time, to keep all 
current knowledge at his fingers’ ends, and 
to have the gift of prophecy. Apparently 
all he really can do is to preserve as much 
original work as he can find room for, and 
to keep up full and accurate indexes. What 
will prove useful, and when, is beyond the 
scope of foresight. 


Thomas J. Homer 


Mr. Thomas J. Homer, compiler and editor 
of the new Union List (with Subject Index) 
of Current Serials received in this vicinity, 
in course of publication by the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, reported progress upon the 
work, especially by way of contributions of 
titles from many different libraries. 

About fifty libraries are co-operating in 
the sending of titles, and as the co-operatinz 
organizations include not only the leadin7; 
general libraries, but a large number of 
special libraries, it is believed that the 
great assemblage of titles will be notably 
comprehensive. The General Committee of 
Direction consists of Mr. Lane of the Har- 
vard College Library, Chairman, and of Mr. 
Belden of the State Library, Dr. Bigelow 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Mr. Bolton of the Boston Athen- 
aeum, Professor Cannon of the Harvard 
Medical School, Mr. Chevalier of the Boston 
Public Library, Dr. Farlow of the Boston 
Medical Library, Mr. Faxton of the Boston 
Book Company, Mr. Lee of the Stone & 
Webster Corporation, Mr. Rehder of the 
Arnold Arboretum, and Professor Tyler of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Coming now to the need of closer inter- 
working and co-ordination of the libraries 
in this vicinity, Mr. Homer laid especia! 
stress upon the proposition to install and 
maintain in Boston a union catalogue of 
current accessions not only of periodicals 
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but also of books. The modus operandi 
would be very simple. The libraries would 
co-operate to form what might be known as 
the Massachusetts Union Catalogue Asso- 
ciation, and would contribute in appropri- 
ate proportions toward the installation and 
maintenance of a union catalogue of their 
more important accessions. Each library 
would prepare two extra cards for each of 
these accessions. Such cards would be for 
the union catalogue, to be filed respectively 
under author and subject. The catalogue 
would rapidly expand and would soon be- 
come a decided convenience and timesaver. 
It would also be of great assistance toward 
the avoidance of unnecessary duplication, 
and, conversely, toward the acquirement of 
desiderata. The fact that fifty libraries 
have been willing to contribute the titles of 
one section of their accessions for the com- 
mon good, suggests, reasonably enough, that 
many of these libraries probably would be 
willing considerably to extend the scope of 
their co-operation. 


Ethel M. Johnson 


Miss Ethel M. Johnson, Librarian of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
presented the following paper on ‘“Follow- 
ing Legislative Action:” 

You may recall that passage in “Thro’ 
the Looking Glass” where Alice and the Red 
Queen have been running themselves out 
of breath only to find they are just where 
they started. And to the exclamation of 
the astonished Alice the Queen replies that 
everything moves so swiftly there one has 
to exert oneself to the utmost to even keep 
in the same place. 

I have come to feel there is some analogy 
between this experience and attempting to 
follow legislative action at the State House. 
Such extraordinary things happen there, 
and happen so quickly; events succeed one 
another with such alarming rapidity, one 
would need to be equipped with the fabled 
seven-league boots, and possess as many 
eyes as Argus, to really keep in touch with 
all that transpires under the gilded dome. 

Fortunately my duties were far less pre- 
tentious in scope. It has been my work 
this session, as Secretary of the legis- 
lative committee of the Women’s Educa- 
tional Union, and in charge of the informa- 
tion service, to try to keep posted pretty 
accurately on the bills in which the Union 
was actively interested, and to follow as 
well as I could in odd moments the course 
of general social welfare legislation, par- 
ticularly those measures with which the 
women’s clubs were concerned. 

There were really two phases to the work, 
direct legislative action, and legislative in- 
formation. The two went together very 
nicely, however. Attendance at hearings 
and sessions of House and Senate, inter- 
views and conference for campaign pur- 
poses, helped exceedingly in the news 


service, while the material collected and 
the machinery organized for that service 
contributed much to the active work. 

For these two types of work two distinct 
types of information are required. For the 
purposes of legislative action, the printed 
tool, the information source that tells you 
what has happened when it is too late to 
change that happening, while interesting, is 
quite inadequate. 

For such work it is essential to secure 
advance information, to get the kind of in- 
formation that isn’t apt to appear in printed 
form, as: “What will be the probable fate 
of a measure if it is referred to a given 
committee? What is likely to be the op- 
position to a given bill, and how could it be 
amended to gain more support?” This is the 
kind of information the legislative agent 
must try to secure. And this can safely 
be secured only from authoritative sources. 

For the general information service, for 
following what is really legislative history, 
there are adequate means. What we under- 
took at the Union this year was to 
give such information on social welfare 
measures, particularly those affecting wom- 
en, to women’s clubs and organizations. 
The clubs in general do not initiate legisla- 
tion. They are interested, however, in leg- 
islative happenings, interested for club dis- 
cussion and reports, and sometimes also 
for the purpose of co-operation in response 
to an appeal to help in supporting or oppos- 
ing a given measure. 

As a rule what they want to know is, who 
is the representative, or senator, or con- 
gressman, for a certain district? What is 
the date of hearings on certain measures, 
reports of committees, record of action in 
House and Senate? What are the provisions 
of a given bill, and how does it differ from 
existing legislation on the subject? 

It was to meet this definite sort of inquiry 
as well as to provide machinery for our 
own legislative work, that the information 
service was started. The equipment is quite 
simple, and consists largely of the following 
material: 

Revised laws and acts and resolves to 
date; a file of the bills of the session just 
ended dealing with social welfare matters, 
as well as a selected list of bills for sev- 
eral years back, with record of action on 
same; the daily journal of House and Sen- 
ate; bulletin of committee hearings and leg- 
islative action; daily bulletin of hearings; 
daily calendar of both branches; and a num- 
ber of special directories and reference 
tools, as the manual of the General Court, 
list of committees, list of members of the 
General Court, with their districts, bio- 
graphical sketch of members, and legisla- 
tive roll call for the preceding year. 

In order to have information quickly 
available, we made up from these various 
sources a card list of the state representa- 
tives and senators, giving their addresses, 
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pertinent facts in their biographies, and 
their record on certain bills, if they had pre- 
viously been in the legislature, also their 
districts, with the towns and wards in- 
cluded. Then these were cross indexed by 
senatorial and representative districts, and 
again by towns. So if the telephone inquiry 
came, who is the representative for Ludlow, 
it could be answered without delay. 

The daily papers, particularly the Adver- 
tiser, which gives much prominence to leg- 
islative news, and such special publications 
as Practical Politics, and the departmental 
reports of the Commonwealth, supplemented 
the equipment. 


We did not attempt to do much in the 
way of keeping in touch with Federal legis- 
lation, although we brought together some 
material on the subject: copies of bills of 
interest to women’s clubs, as the Keating- 
Owen child labor bill, Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional education bill, ete.; and such refer- 
ence tools as the Congressional Directory, 
Congressional Record, publications of the 
National Voters League, and certain labor 
legislation publications. 


Most of the state material mentioned is 
easily obtainable. Some of the most valu- 
able is to be had on application at the Leg- 
islative Document Room at the State House, 
and may be secured by mail or by messen- 
ger service. As timeliness is all important 
in legislative work, it is advisable to send a 
messenger or go oneself for material. This 
last method is the more satisfactory ar- 
rangement, as it is possible then to get ad- 
ditional information, and often much more 
valuable information, at first hand from the 
Clerk of the House or Senate. 

In business library work you are apt to 
consult individuals twice where you consult 
books once. In legislative work the pro- 
portion of persons to print is far greater. 
Some of these human sources are the agents 
or counsel of other organizations that are 
taking an active part in legislation, com- 
mittee members known to be interested in 
a measure, and the senator or representative 
who has charge of a bill after it is re- 
ported. 

Of course, there are other methods for 
getting some of this information, and it is 
frequently advisable to employ them when 
secondary sources will answer. Arrange- 
ments can generally be made with one of 
the State House reporters for certain types 
of information. The Commonwealth Re- 
ports already mentioned conducts an infor- 
mation service for its members, subscrib- 
ers, etc. 

All of these means are valuable, but they 
do not take the place of the active work 
you must do for yourself. You can’t depend 
on any agency or any individuals to volun- 
teer the information you need. They may 
intend to do it, they may do it in certain 
instances; but the time they overlook you 
is just at the critical moment, when infor- 


mation for prompt action is imperative. 
The moral of all this is that in legislative 
work one has got to keep right on the busi- 
ness oneself, and that eternal vigilance is 
the price of legislative knowledge. 


H. B. Alvord 


Mr. H. B. Alvord, of the Aberthaw Con- 
struction Company, said, in effect, that in 
any new propaganda it was always neces- 
sary to spread the information concerning 
it as widely as possible, and that this must 
be done by mutual interchange of ideas be- 
tween people and associations. However, 
there is a danger which is likely to be 
encountered in this line of propaganda, in 
that there will not be sufficient financial 
reserve, which will be of a permanent value, 
even though small at the beginning. Money 
is the standard of value in all economic 
matters, and any propaganda which is to be 
of lasting value will necessarily take this 
into account. 


F. W. Faxon 


Mr. F. W. Faxon, of the Boston Book 
Company, in the discussion called attention 
to the very large collection of magazines 
that his company had, which could be con- 
sulted but not borrowed They are for sale 
in sets. He also noted that a library school 
is to make a checklist of indexes as a fea- 
ture of thesis work. 


A. D. Smith 

Mr. A. D. Smith, Secretary and Manager 
of the Information Clearing House of Bos- 
ton, described the methods by which that 
organization gained its information, and 
mentioned in detail the well-known library 
tools and their relative value to the infor- 
mation service. From bibliographies he had 
less assistance than might be supposed and 
explained their lack of fitness for the pur- 
pose of the clearing house. This is be- 
cause the information required is of a nature 
that calls for up-to-dateness as well as 
selection. The usual library bibliography is 
too frequently not comprehensive and usual- 
ly of too old a date. Of the various indexes, 
major and minor, while they are in constant 
use -and are indispensable, they do not 
necessarily cover the whole field. The sys- 
tem of the Bureau of building up a “where 
to look” was described, the end sought being 
to minimize as far as possible the hap- 
hazard method by which at present much 
of the information is sought. The great 
mass of important not-copyrighted material 
that is constantly coming from the press, 
mostly in the form of pamphlets, and which 
finds its way only in part to the libraries, 
was pointed out as a problem which it must 
be the task of the special librarians to 
solve. 

The resolution of the meeting was to the 
effect that the matter of co-ordinating 
special libraries be left to the Information 
Clearing House, with the understanding that 
a later meeting be called, probably in the 
autumn, to hear its report. 
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“ “Effective Business Letters’ is a most excellent and com- 
plete codification of much that I have myself tried to im- 
press upon those who have charge of our correspondence. 
Send us ten additional copies at once,” wrote L. R. Atwood, 
President, Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louisville, Ky., the other 
day. 


This standard practice manual, prepared by Edward Hall 
Gardner, is in daily use in several thousand business con- 
cerns. It trains stenographers and correspondents how to 
write good letters. 


A few typical corporations using the manual are B. F. Good- 
rich Company, 5 copies; National Lead Company, 37; Safe 
Cabinet Company, 6; A. G. Spalding & Company, 12; Sprague 
Warner & Company, 7. 


The price of “Effective Business Letters” is $2. We will 
gladly send you a copy for five days’ inspection, to be re- 


turned or paid for as desired. 


If you would like to examine the book on these terms please 


address our Service Department. 


THE RONALD PRESS CO. 
20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 















































Duplex Pamphlet 
Binders 


‘Reduce cost per copy for binding 
by one half 














Hold from two to 
six pamphlets 


Send for free sample 


GAYLORD BROS. 


508% S. Clinton St. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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‘““Make Education Real and Pass It Around’’ 


Learning to Earn 


by 


JOHN A. LAPP, Member of the National Commission on Vocational Education, 
Secretary Indiana Commission on Industrial and Agricultural Education, 
Director of the Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information 


and 
CARL H. MOTE, Author of Industrial Arbitration, 


Introduction by HON. WILLIAM (C. REDFIELD, Secretary of Commerce. 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

“Lapp and Mote go over the whole ground of prevocational and vocational 
training, including part-time and extension plans for training and vocational 
guidance. The program of education outlined means a complete socializing of 
the public school system.” 


FRANK DUFFY, General Secretary United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, says: 
“A strong plea for the refashioning of our educational system in the light 
of conditions existing today in the agricultural, industrial and business world 
is made by Lapp and Mote in Learning to Earn.” 


HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary of Commerce, says: 

“This book is to be commended as a thoughtful study concerning things 
that are greatly needed among us, and as giving an impetus to thought that can 
only be helpful.” 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, in The American Federationist, says: 

“A most helpful study, sound philosophically and rich in practical sugges- 
tions. The volume is commended to the thoughtful reading of all, for industrial 
education and vocational education are matters of urgent importance.” 


ARTHUR DEAN, Director of Vocational Education in the State of New York, 
says: 
“This book will do much to ‘put across’ the idea of the need for the value 
of a learning-to-earn education.” 


JOHN DEWEY, in The New Republic, says: 

“Learning to Earn is altogether the most complete survey, chapter by 
chapter, of the many phases of the question of industry in education which 
exists. Would that consultation of its material might be obligatory for all 
editorial writers who have occasion to touch in our daily papers upon the 
reorganization of the public school system.” 

Learning to Earn appeals favorably to all classes of those most concerned 
in vocational education—the employer, the employee, the general educator and 
the vocational educator. 


12 mo, $1.25 Net 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 


Publishers 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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To keep Pamphlets, es, Manuscripts and any paper bound books in good 
order, to find quickly what you want and to know where te look 
for it, you should own some 


“BESTVOLL BINDERS’ 


(Patent applied for Nov. 3, 1915) 


They fill a long-felt want because of their durability, neat appearance and simplicity. 
This invention embodies the nearest approach to bookbinding possible in a device of 
this kind. It is staggering to think that this binder has been invented at so late a 
time—perhaps a certain obstinacy of the human mind in refusing to believe the 
obvious may account for it. 


WHAT IT LOOKS LIKE AND HOW TO USE IT 
1 2 





























Take a book or any object that will serve the purpose and put binder in position as indicated in 
fig. 1. Tie thread to bottom tooth at B. Draw thread between two leaves of book, near center; turn 
thread at C. Repeat this operation several times with heavy books. Figures 2, 8 and 4 show how to 
continue until binder is filled ; tie a knot at F. 


PRICES—Delivered FREE anywhere in the United States 


To Hold One Volume of Des ay ee eee 


Size No !1|. Outlook, Scribner’s, Atlantic, Methodist Re- 
10x7 view, National Geographic, etc., ete. 50¢ 40c 35e 30e 


Size No. 2 Craftsman, Dial, Boys’ Life, U. S. Patent 












































x8 Office Gazette, ete., etc. 60c 50c 45c , 40c¢ 
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A very liberal discount in quantities. 
All of these sizes are kept in stock in full red and green cloth. 

Lettering in gold on back or side 15¢ the line on single binders. A very large discount in quan- 
tities. Special bindings in one-half or full leather or flexible leather to order. Prices for large quan- 
tities on application. j 
How te Order “BESTVOLL BINDERS” :—Give the exact height, width and thickmess of 
books or pamphlets you wish to bind. State if green or red cloth is preferred. Send money order, or 
for small amounts stamps. Do not send checks for amounts under $10.00 without adding cost of 
exchange. We prepay all transportation charges. 


ro The Universal Binder Company 
& East Fourteenth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK AT A REDUCED PRICE 


THE SOUTH POLE 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN 


An account of the Norwegian Antarctic 
Expedition in the “Fram” 


2 vols. 8 vo. Highly Hlustrated Publisher's Price, $10.00, net per set 


The A. L. A. Booklist, in volume nine, page 275, commends highly this translation 
of Amundsen’s work. It is a book that many librarians and others did not purchase 
when first published, because they felt they could not afford. We are glad to be in 
a position to supply the set now at the very low price of 


$5.00 Net Per Set 


Sets can be supplied at this price only while our present stock lasts, so we urge 
you to order promptly. 








When ordering mention this advertisement or books will be charged at regular price. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK at Twenty-Sixth St. 


























Special Libraries Index 


A cumulative index to Special Libraries for Vols. 1-6, 1910-1915 
has been issued. 


By order of the Special Library Association a charge of twenty-five 
cents each is being made to cover the cost of printing. 


Wanted---Back Numbers 
of Special Libraries 


The Association is anxious to get certain numbers of its publication 
which are exhausted and for which there is a heavy demand. 




























The Association Wants 
Vol. 1, No. 1, 2, 8,9 Vol. 3, No. 3, 6 
Vol. 2, No. 4, 5, 8, 10 Vol. 4, No. 1,3 















Address all communications to 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


John A. Lapp, Sec.-Treas. State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 




















